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(6) Rudolph Chambers (1856-1929), English
journalist, nephew of (5) and father of (1),
(2) and (4), was born at Sheffield. He was a
journalist on Punch (1890-1919), editor of the
Daily News (1901), Liberal M.P. for Har-
borough (1906-10). A well-known oarsman
and coach, he published The Complete
Oarsman in 1908.

LEHMBRUCK, Wilhelm, laym-brook (1881-
1919), German sculptor and illustrator, was
born in Meidensich near Duisberg, and
committed suicide in Berlin. He was early
influenced by Maillol, and later produced
expressionist sculpture, specializing in elon-
gated and exaggerated female torsos.

LEIBL, Wilhelm, R'bl9 (1844-1900), German
artist, born at Cologne. He studied in Paris,
being much influenced by Courbet's realism,
and later worked in Munich. Most of his
paintings are genre scenes of Bavaria and
the lower Alps, although he painted a
number of portraits. See the monograph by
W. L. Waldmann (1921).

LEIBNIZ, Gottfried Wilhelm, fib'nits (1646-
1716), German philosopher and mathe-
matician, one of the world's great intellects,
born July 6 in Leipzig, where his father was
professor of Moral Philosophy. Refused a
doctorate there in 1666 on account of his
youth, he was granted one by the University
of Altdorf and, preferring a less secluded life,
turned down the accompanying offer of a
professorship. Through a fellow-member of
a Rosicrucian circle tin Nuremberg, the
diplomat Baron von Boineburg, he obtained a
position at the court of the powerful Elector
of Mainz, partly on the strength of an essay
on legal education. To divert Louis XIV
from his designs on Germany, Leibniz was
dispatched by the German princes to Paris
with a master plan, devised by him for a
French invasion of Egypt, said to have been
consulted, more than a century later, by
Napoleon. In Paris Leibniz met Malebranche,
Arnauld and Huygens, studied Cartesianism
and mathematics and invented a calculating
machine, for which he was elected F.R.S. on
his visit to London in 1763. There he met
English mathematicians acquainted with
Newton's work and this led to the undignified
controversy later as to whether he or Newton
was the inventor of the infinitesimal calculus.
Leibniz certainly invented a system, with a
more advanced notation, still the basis of
that employed to-day, to that of Newton, in
Paris in 1675-76, which he published in 1684,
whereas Newton did not publish until 1687,
although his system of ' fluxions * dates back
to 1665. Clarke defended Newton's claims,
but Leibniz was forced to conduct his own
defence through an imaginary protagonist
author of his Historia et Origo Calculi
Differ entialis. The controversy was never
really settled, despite the Royal Society's
formal declaration for Newton in 1711. On
Ms way to take up his last post as librarian
to the duke of Brunswick at Hanover in 1676,
Leibniz met Spinoza in Amsterdam and
discussed parts of the latter's Ethics with him.
He improved the drainage of mines and the
coinage, arranged the library at Wolfenbuttel,
and in Austria and Italy gathered materials
for a history of the house of Brunswick. He

worked for a reconciliation of Protestant and
Roman Catholic churches and induced
Frederick I to found (1700) the Academy of
Sciences in Berlin, of which he became first
president. Unpopular with George of
Hanover, he was left behind when the court
moved to London and was allowed to die
without recognition, November 14, 1716.
Leibniz left a vast corpus of writings, only
a fraction of which was published in his life-
time. Bertrand Russell, in his brilliant study
of Leibniz's philosophy (1900), distinguished
between the popular works, wrztten with an
eye to popular and princely favour (such as
the Theodicee (1710; trans. E. M. Huggard
1952), a perversion of which, summed up by
its optimistic doctrine of ' all is for the best
in this best of all possible worlds', Voltaire
brilliantly satirized in Candid/} and the
Monadologie (1714; trans. R, Latta 1898) the
esoteric philosophical doctrines of which
seem less so when read in conjunction with
the profoundly logical, but theologically
controversial arguments, prudently left un-
published, such as the Discotirs de meta-
physique (1846; trans. P. Lucas and L. Grant
1953) and the correspondence with Arnauld
(trans. G. R. Montgomery, Chicago 1902)
and Clarke (trans. H. G. Alexander 1956).
Leibniz defined substance as an infinite
number of indivisible, therefore non-material
mutually isolated monads, each one reflecting
the world from its own point of view. These
monads form a hierarchy, the very highest of
which is God, and they constitute a dualism
with material phenomena, synchronized, as
when a human being lifts his arm, by a pre-
established harmony. Each monad Is the
sum of its predicates throughout its existence.
Human choice is still subject in a special way
to this determinism, for by the principle of
sufficient reason there are always * inclining
reasons * for one action rather than another,
although ' not necessitating *. Leibniz's
mathematical pre-occupations led him to
conceive of a universal linguistic calculus,
incorporating all existing knowledge, which
would render argument obsolete and displace
it by a process of calculation. His great
influence, not least upon Russell, was
primarily as a mathematician and as a pioneer
of modern symbolic logic. The complete
edition of his works was published by the
Berlin Academy (1923 if.). See also his
Nouveaitx Essais (1765) criticizing Locke,
Lives in German by G. E. Guhrauer (1846),
1C Fischer (1920), and in English by J. T.
Herz (1884), also W. H. Barber, Leibniz in
France (1953), studies by B. Russell (1900,
n.e. 1937), confirmed by L. Cputurat's
(Paris 1901) comprising freshly discovered
logical fragments, H. W. B. Joseph, Lectures,
ed. J. L. Austin (1949) and R. L. Saw (1954).
LEICESTER, Robert Dudley, Earl of, les'ter
(c. 1532-88), was fifth son of John Dudley,
Duke of Northumberland, and grandson of
the notorious Edmund Dudley (q.v.) be-
headed by Henry VIII. His father was
executed for his support of Lady Jane Grey
(q.v.). He too was sentenced to death, but,
liberated in 1554, was by Elizabeth made
master of the horse, Knight of the Garter,
a privy-councillor, high steward of the